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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
French Education.—A Southern Tale. 
One April day, Louisa and Cecilia Rutledge, were 

loitering through the avenue of their father’s plantation, 

The morning was such a one as April only knows at 

the South, where vegetation is almost seen to grow be- 

neath one’seye. Rich, white clouds, kindly gathering 
over the softened, but not hidden scene, allowed them to 
gaze on the varied hues, which the Spring, struggling 
with Winter, was throwing through sunshine and cloud, 
dew, shower, and breeze, over shrub and tree. So pic- 
turesque was nature, that even these fair creatures, 
seemed only to excel it, by the souls that knew how to 
appreciate it. Yet beautiful they were, when in the 
energy of some sudden thought, they stopped under the 
oaks, which, as. far asthe eye could reach, formed an 
arch of almest architectural fitness above them, whose 
regularity was disturbed, only, by the grey moss, float- 

ing in garlands in the breeze; and to an eye of love, a 

mother’s eye, watching their receding forms, as in the 

security of retirement, they gave way to frolicsome 
spirits, as yet unsubdued by climate or circumstances, 
they were indeed more lovely than inanimate nature. 

The mansion from which they were wandering, was a 

fit residence for its fair inmates. ‘The hand of taste 

was in every department. Wealth may heap up its 
luxuries, and the eye be sated and unallured, but let 
such a hand arrange a flower, and it speaks a language 
that mere wealth can never learn. A single branch 
from a rose bush was trained at each window, whose 
blossoms, without excluding the breeze, looked in on 
cheeks and lips as rich as their own. Small vases of 
flowers were scattered around, with just sufficient 
profusion, to tell the Florist that a garden was near.— 
Several fine old pictures covered the walls; and the 
boast of modern art was not wanting. A guitar, that 
delicious country friend, stood ready to beguile a weary, 
or hasten a happy hour, while its hostess, the presiding 
genius of the scene, moved and looked like one, whose 
aim was first a pure intércourse with Heaven, and then 

a study of the happiness of others. 

One window of the sitting room was devoted to birds; 
not to caged birds, which, though the notes be ever so 
happy, Carry to the ear of a sentimentalist, those of 
Sterne’s starling, “I can’t get out.” A little ledge pro- 
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jected from this sacred window, where Cecelia placed 
rough rice, every morning, to attract her feathered vis. 
itors; there the beautiful red bird came fearlessly, aud 


others cautiously, and poised themselves on the stem of 


a shrub that entered within the casement, and hulled 
with dexterous art, the yellow rice grains, or listenci 
with peering eyes and inclined head, t6 the soft tones 
of the guitar, as Cecilia swept its chords. 


The sisters, Louisa and Cecilia, paused in their ram. 
bling talk, beneath a tree in the avenue, attracted by the 
notes of a mocking bird, which seemed pouring out his 
little soul in melody, and after listening a while, they 
resumed their conversation. 

“? always told you, Louisa,’said Cecilia, “t 
would be of no use to spoil your sweet eyes, with 
ting French, and your pure English in speaking it. With 
wha can you converse in French, after having twisted 
your mouth and ideas withits idioms, for so many years! 
The only French beau you are likely to see is old Cato, 
and his St. Domingo paéois has not all the purity of 7’ 
Academie Francaise; and if you talk to the trees, they 
will only make you a Parisian bow.” 

“] feel no regret, Cecilia,” answered her sister, “for 
the time I have bestowed on French, for I have con- 
quered myself. I used to shrink at first, you well know, 
from the effort of conversation; and I have ofien felt my 
cheeks burn, at the apprehension of a_ blunder, but I 
never yet Jearned any thing that has not been of use to 
me.” 

“Oh, you are always so reasonable and good!” said 
Cecilia, “you began when very young, to get the start 
of me in the race of mind, though thanks to brother 
Edward, and these, (putting forth her pretty feet) I can 
beat you ina race, dla Hackett.” : 

So saying, with the gaicty of sixteen, she pointed to 
a distant tree as a goal,and off they flew,like the nymphs 
of Diana. Cecilia had, as usual, the advantage, when 
with glowing check and fluttering hair,her sister reached 
the appointed bounds, 

“I have run so fast I am weary,” said Louisa; “Ah, 
here is Edward with the barouche.” Edward was hailed, 
and she took her seat beside him, leaving Cecilia to en- 
joy a botanical ramble. Allured by her fascinating 
study, Cecilia wandered some distance on the main 
road, and was about returning, when she heard a vio- 
lent crash among the bushes, and saw a pair of horser 
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approaching, at full gallop, drawing the shattered re- 
mains ofa travelling carriage, to which the driver still 
clung; it immediately occurred to her there must be suf- 
dtrers by the accident, perhaps in the vicinity, and she 
resumed her walk in the direction from which the car- 
viage came, until her attention was arrested by the 
| gee of some one in bodily or mental suffering. A 
ew steps more brought her to a female lying in the 
coad, whose dress indicated her to be a foreigner.— 
Through the agonised expression of her face, Cecilia 
immediately discerned the cast of refinement which dis- 
tinguishés the educated and the intellectual. In her 
efforts to rise, her travelling handkerchief had fallen 
from her head, and her long dark hair was loosened 
from the comb that confined it. By the difficulty of her 
movements, Cecilia soon comprehended that one of her 
dimbs was fractured, and she hastened to assist her, but 
with an impatient motion the lady refused her aid, and, 
pointing with rapid gestures to the forest, exclaimed, 

“Au nom du ciel, que je le trouve, ou que je meure! 
laissez moi; laissez moi, et cherchez mon fils.” * 

All that Ceeilia could comprehend, was that some- 
thing was missing. She entered the woods, while the 
lady gazed on her, her hands lifted in prayer, her eyes 
streaming with tears, still crying, “mon fils, mon fils!” t 

Cecilia could perceive no one, and returned to the 


delpless sufferer. 
“Pour amour, de Dieu, cherchez—le et rendez—le 






non fils ainé, ma plus chere espérance; rendez le 
oi, et je serai la plus reconnoissante des méres.”’t 
Then making a violent effort to raise herself on her 
knees, and clasping her hands, she cried, “Oh! vous, ne 
letrouverez pas? Les bétes sauvages le dévoreront! Peut- 
étre Hélas! mourrat il de faim! Le coeur de son 
pauvre pére sera brisé de douleur. Oh! mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu! ayez pitié de moi.”’§ 

What would Cecilia have given, at this moment, for 
the knowledge she had despised! With tearful eyes 
she attempted to tell the traveller she was going for as- 
sistance. A thousand emotions distracted her—to leave 
the unhappy lady seemed the only alternative, and she 
forned towards the avenue. 

“Ne prenez pas ce chemin, Mademoiselle, vous ne 
ip trouverez pas de ce cété,” cried the lady in agony; 
$j] est certainment dans une autre direction; ilerre dans 
fa forét, cherchez-le! Sauvez-le, sauvez-le!”’|| and her 
yoice rose to shrieking entreaty. 

Cecilia almost flew, not daring to look back, and at 
every turn of the avenue, the wild scream burst on her 


. Bown ’ai des bijoux, j’ai del’or, tout vous appartiendra. 
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* «Por the love of Heaven find him, orI will die! leave me! 
Ihave me, and seek for my boy.’’ 

+ **My son, my son.”’ 

¢ ‘*Por the love of God, seek him, and give bim back to me. 
t have jewels, I have gold, all shall belong to you. He is my 
tirst born, my only hope; give him to me, and I will thank you 
wrever!”’ 

§ “Oh! cannot you find him? the wild beasts wil] devour 
iim! Perhaps, alas! he witl die of hunger! The heart of his poor 
‘Mther will be broken—Oh! heaven, pity me, pity me!”’ 

| *‘Not that way, miss, not that way. He is in the other di- 


iMgtion. He has wandered into the forest. Seek him! save him!’ | 
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ear, and rent her heart; “Sauvez-le—sauvez-le!”* On 
réaching the house, she found the barouche at the doom 
and with an agitated and hurried voice begged for im. 
mediate assistance, and related the accident. Her 
brother and sister sprang into the carriage, and Edward 
drove at full speed. 

“Oh, Louisa,” said she, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks, “had I understood her language, I might hiete 
saved this unfortunate lady; nowt may be too late.” 

When they reached the sufferetshe had fainted. Her 
face, on which the lines of distress yet lingered, was 
pale as marble. 

Edward took her gently in his arms, and lifted her te 
the barouche. She was roused by her pain, and strug- 
gled to disengage herself. 

“Ne m’otez pas d’ici,” cried she, “Eugéne est 1a, 
dans cette forét Permettez moi de mourir prés de lui,” 
and she wrung her hands distractedly. 

Louisa took her hand, and said in a gentle voice, 
“Ma pauvre ami¢, contez moi tous vos malheurs?”{ A 
ray of hope illuminated the countenance of the stranger, 
at hearing these welcome accents. 

“Dieu merci,”§ cried she, and eagerly pressed Loui- 
sa’s hand to her heart. 

“Cherchez mon enfant, ange tutelaire,” continued 
she, “les chevaux furent effrayés par un cerf, qui ceu- 
rait 4 travers la grande route. La voiture fut renver- 
sée, et Eugene et moi, nous fumes, précipités 4 une 
grande distance, l’un de l’autre; Incapable de pouvoir 
me relever. T’appelle 4 grande cris, il tourne la tete 
en souriant avec malice. 
tesse; et bientdt il disparait 4 mes yeux.”’|] 

Louisa translated her words to Cecilia, who darted, 
quick as thought to the wood, while the lady was con- 
veyed home, soothed by Louisa’s gentle and familiar 
words. 

Cecilia entered the forest with a beating heart, and 
was nearly discouraged, when, after searching fruitless- 
ly for some time, she saw a white object under a tree. 
She approached, but suddenly started. A beautiful child 
was asleep; one hand was thrown up among his cluster- 
ing hair, and the other was moved gently by the motion 
of his healthy heart, while just above him a coiled snake 
hung from a projecting branch. 

Though breathless with terror, Cecilia preserved her 
self-command. She seized a dry branch, and thrashing 
the neighboring bushes, alarmed the reptile, which rap- 
idly glided away. 

The noise awoke the child; he raised his head, and 
brushing the curls from his dark eyes, called, “Maman, 
chere maman.”’ +t 


>] 





* «Save bim, save,him.”’ 

+ ‘Take me not from hence, Eugene is in the forest, suffer 
me to die near him.’’ 

t ‘*My poer friend, tell me all your distress ”’ ° 

§ “Thank God.’’ 

| “Seek for my boy, angel of help, Our horses were terrified 
by a deer crossing the road. ‘The carriage was overthrown, and 
Eugene and I precipitated toa great distance from each other, I 
was incapable of the power of raising myself. I called him, he 
turned und smiled in roguery. I saw his little unsteady steps go 
quickly through the bushes, until he disappeared.’’ 

++ ‘‘Mamma, dear mamma.’’ 
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Cecilia softly advanced towards him. He put up 
his little lip in grief, at the countenance of a stranger. 
“Do not be afraid of me,” said she, “I will not hurt you. 
I will carry you to your mamma.” 

The child gazed at her with increasing alarm, and hi- 
ding his face, cried out, “Eugene ne sait pas cette lan- 
gue, it voulait la langue de maman,’’* and he began to 
weep bitterly. 

Cecilia, perplexed and agitated bogan to weep too, as 
the boy pushed her from him. 

Louisa, having committed the stranger to her mo- 
ther’s care, returned with the barouche, to assist in the 
discovery of the child. Her sister hailed her as she 
heard the approaching wheels, and Louisa was soon at 
her side. The boy, still clinging to the tree, refused to 
move. Louisa whispered to him, “Venez ici mon chér 
et je vous remettrai 4 votre maman, venez mon pe- 
tit.” 

The child sprang to her arms, with a laugh of joy, 
and twining his arms around her neck, laid his head on 
her shoulder, while she repeated, ‘Mon cher petit! nous 
allons 4 votre maman.”t 

During the slow recovery of the invalid, while Ceci- 
lia sat in silence, ready to perform the kind offices which 
require no words, the stranger rewarded her, with a 
grateful though languid smile; but when Louisa, though 
sometimes inaccurately, spoke to her in her native 
tongue, her eyes were lit up with joy and sympathy. 

* * * * * * 


“What book is that you are studying so intently, Ce- 
cilia?” said Louisa to her sister. 

“A new phrase-book,” said Cecilia, blushing; “I am 
determined to get one of those smiles that Madame be- 
stows on you,” and turning to Eugéne she said, “Bais- 
sez moi mon petit.”§ Eugéne did not wait a second 
bidding; he caught her fairly by the neck, and imprinted 
a hearty kiss on the laughing lips of the smiling A- 
merican. 





* «Eugene does not know tbat talk; Eugene wants mamma’s 
talk.’’ 

t ‘Come here,my dear, and I will carry you to your mamma, 
my little one.’’ 

¢ ‘‘My dear little one, we will go to mamma.”’ 

§ ‘Kiss me, my pet.’’ 





A boy carrying a sign which was not yet dry, care- 
lessly rubbed it against a lady’s white dress, at the same 
time exclaiming, “take care ma’am, or you’ll daub my 
sign.” A gentleman walking behind the fellow, ap- 
plied a stout cane to his head, observing with the same 
sang froid, “take care, boy, you’ll break my stick!” 





Elizabeth granted Spencer a pension of fifty pounds 
a year, and on his presenting some poems to her, order- 
ed him a gratuity of an hundred pounds. 


The readers of old mother Hubbard, are not gener- 
ally aware that the title of one of Spenser’s poems was 


Mother Hubbard’s Tale. 

The Poet.—Spencer ina series of nearly ninety son- 
nets, gives a history of his eourtship, and concludes 
with his unrivalled Epythalamion. 
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The Filower-Vase, No. 8. 





We have filled our Vase from one parterre, Hannaf 
More’s Memoirs. 


Pope declined being buried at. Westminster Abbey. 


H. More remarks, “I imagine the same motive in- 
duced him to be interred elsewhere,which made Cesar 
say ‘he had rather be the first man in a village, than the 
second at Rome.’ Pope, I suppose would rather be the 


first ghost at Twickenham, than an inferior one at West: 
minster Abbey.” 


Letter Writing.—What I want in a letter is a pic- 
ture of my friend’s mind, and the common sense of his 
life, | want to know what he is saying and doing; I 
want him to turn out the inside of his heart to me with- 
out disguise, without appearing better than he is, with- 
out writing for a character. 





Letter Writing.—Letters among near relations are 
family newspapers, meant to convey paragraphs of in- 
telligence, and advertisements of projects, not sentimen- 
tal essays. 





Dress.—The costume of the wife of Dr. Langhorne, 
a friend of Miss More’s youth, was a “crimson hat, and 
a cloak trimmed with blond lace.” We should call it 
extravagant for a commoner now. 





Dr. Johnson.—Extract from a letter of the sister ob 
Harnah More. 

Lonpon, 1776. 

If a wedding should take place before our return, 
don’t be surprised, between the mother of Sir Eldred 
(H. More) and the father of my much loved Irene; 
(Dr. Johnson) nay Mrs Montague says, if tender words 
are the precursors of connubial engagements, we may 
expect great things, for it is nothing but “child,” ‘ litde 
fool,” “love,”? and “dearest.” After much critical dis. 
course he turns round to me and with one of those e- 
miable looks, which must be seen to form any idea of it, 
he says, “I have heard that you are employed in the 
useful and honorable employment of teaching young 
ladies,” upon which, with all the same ease, familiarity, 
and confidence we should have done should only our 
dear Dr.Stonehouse been present; we entered upon 
the history of our birth, parentage, and education, show- 
ing how we were born with more desires than guineas; 
and how as years increased our appetites, the cup- 
board at home grew too small to satisfy them; and how 
with a bottle of water, a bed and a blanket, we set out 
to seek our fortunes, and how we found a great house 
and nothing in it; and how it was like to remain 80, till 
looking into our knowledge-boxes we happened to find 
a little learning, a good thing when land is gone or rath. 
er none, and so, at last, by giving a little of this learn. 
ing to those who had less, we got a good store of gold 
in return, but how alas we wanted the wit to keep it, 
“J love you both, cried the inamorato—(Johnson) I love 
you all five.” I never was at Bristol. I will come ow 
purpose to see you—what! five women live happily to. 
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gether! I will come and see you—I have spent a hap- 
py evening—I am glad I came—God forever bless you 
—you lived lives to shame duchesses.” He took his 
leave with so much warmth and tenderness, we were 
quite affected by his manner. ; 

Dr. Johnson and Hannah, last night, had a violent 
quarrel, till at length laughter ran so high on all sides, 
that argument was confounded in noise, the gallant 
youth at one in the morning set us down at our lodgings. 





Good Distinction.—I think sin is a theological, vice 
a moral, and crime a judical term. 





English Head-dress in 1777.—I protest I hardly do 
the ladies justice, when I pronounce that they had, a- 
mong them, on their heads an acre and a half of shrub- 
bery, besides slopes, grass-plats, tulip-beds, clumps of 
pionies, kitchen bo aggom and green-houses.”’ 

To this incredible but fashionable folly Garrick put 
an end, by appearing in the character of Sir John Brute, 
dressed in female attire, with his cap decorated with a 
profusion of every sort of vegetable, an immensely 
large carrot being dependent from each side. 





Dr. Johnson.—He reproved me with pretended sharp- 
ness for reading Les Pensées de Pascal, alleging, that as 
a good Protestant I ought to abstain from books written 
by Catholics. I was beginning to stand unon the de- 
fence, when he took me with both hands and with a 
tear running down his cheeks, “Child,” said he,with the 
most affecting earnestness, “I am heartily glad that you 
read pious books by whomsoever they may be 
written. 





Vrs. Kennicott to H. More.—How unequally are ta- 
lents distributed in this world! That you should be a- 
ble to write such verses, knit such stockings, and make 
such aprons! 





\ cheerful old age is a fine thing, a gay old age a 
very absurd one, 





Reflections of George ILI. on the death of a child.— 
Many people would regret they ever had so sweet a 
child since they were forced to part with him, that is 
not my case. Iam thankful to God for having gracious- 
iv allowed me to enjoy such a creature four fears. 





Miss Hannah More used to repeat an anecdote of Dr. 
Kennicott, which strikingly proves how much the love 
of the sacred volume grows with its perusal. During 
the time he was employed on his Polyglot Bible, it was 
Mrs. Kennicoit’s constant office, in their daily airings, 
to read to him those differeat portions to which his im- 
mediate attention was called. When preparing for 
their ride the day atier this great werk was completed, 
upon her asking him what book she should now take, 
Oh,” exclaimed ho, “let us begin the Bible.” 

Life in London, i764.—The duchess of Gordon told 
le Queen, «"Pis nothing but fruz all day, and rap, rap 
ili neet, 








Mrs. Kennicott acquired a knowledge of Hebrew 
to assist her husband in his critical reserches. 





Dr. Johnson, and Sir Joshua Reynolds.—Dr. John- 
son says the bitterness of death is past. He sent the 
other day for Sir Joshua, and after much serious con- 
versation, told him, he had three favors to beg of him, 
and hoped he would not refuse a dying friend. The 
first was, that he would never paint on Sunday, the se- 
cond, that he would forgive him thirty pounds that he 
had lent him, as he wished to leave it to a distressed fam- 
ily; the third was, that he would read the Bible when- 
ever he had an opportunity, and that he never would 
omit iton Sunday. There was no difficulty but upon 
the first point, but at length Sir Joshua promised to 
gratify him in all. 





One mode of celebrating the recovery of George II. 
to Health, 1789.—Lady Cremon entertained two hun- 
dred Sunday-school children, thirty-six of whom she 
clothed for the occasion; they walked in procession to 
the church; after service they walked back to her 
house, where, after singing a psalm of praise, and God 
save the king, they had a fine dinner of roast beef and 
plum-pudding. ‘Then the whole two hundred marched 
off, with baskets under their arms, full of good things 
for their parents. 





Pitt.—Literary resource.—In the midst of these poli- 
tical cares and distraction, (1789) a friend of mine cal- 
led on Pitt the othernight. He was’ reading Milton, a- 
loud, with great emphasis, and he said his mind was so 
totally engaged in Paradise, that he had forgotton there 
were any other people in the world butAdam and Eve, 





Miss More’s first tract.—Village Politics, by Will 
Chip, was circulated with incredible rapidity. Many 
thousands were sent by government to Scotland and 
Ireland, numerous patriotic persons printed large edi- 
tions at their own expense, and in London many hund- 
red thousands were soon circulated. Many persons 
asserted that it had essentially contributed to prevent a 
revolution. The Bishop of London, on discovering 
the authoress, wrote her a letter beginning with “my 
dear Miss Chip.” 

Thoughts about the Poor.—The simple idea of being 
cared tor, has always appeared to me to be a very cheer- 
ing one; besides this, the affection the poor have for me 
is a strong engine wherewith to lift them to the love of 


higher things, [ degire to have little to do with the great.» 





Insult to H. More.—A lady gave a very great child- 
ren’s balllately in London, Atithe upper end of the 
room in an elevated place, was dressed, out a figure to 
represent me with a large rod in her hand prepared to 
punish such naughty doings. 





Mrs. Montague always gave an annual dinner of 
roast beet and plum-pudding to the chimney-sweepers 
on May-day, in the court before her house, Portman 
square. 
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The Close of the Year. 

Let us sit down a moment, by the rushing stream of Time. One 
fancies that, at the close of the year, it pauses for retrospection 
and hope. We are reclining on a green bank, where flowers 
cheer, without satiety—where sun-beams fall, without oppres- 
sing—where the dews of prosperity descend to nourish our fair 
hopes, and fond affections. It is well. Let us inhale the per- 
fume, and feel the sun, and flourish in the dew; and let us think 
of the Great Source of this mighty stream, before the scene chan- 
ges, and the evil days come. But see, our bark floats; Jet us 
enter trustingly, and sail on, amid breeze and sunshine, looking 
back to God, the Source. 

We are thrown on a rock—acold, barren rock, where the very 
flower that, perchance, looks on us, speaks of Joneliness. Our 
friends have been taken from us by death, or have dropped away 
in heartlessness. A biting east wind chills us—one wild bird 
screams in the air a story of solitude like ours;—the skies are 
dark, and distant thunder mingles with the roaring sea. Fear 
not; let us enter our bark amid the darkness. Onward the migh- 
ty river rushes—God is the ocean to which it goes, let us look 
forward to him. 





Extract of aletter from Boston. 
Trial of the Convent Burners. 

‘* The Superior and the Nuns were dressed in their monastic 
habit, which consists of a long black robe, of woollen stuff, which 
envelopes the form, with very large sleeves, covering the hands. 
The waist is confined by a leathern girdle; a perfectly plain white 
linen cap, closely fitted to the head, covers the forehead to the 
eye-brows; under the chin, and over the chest, is a double white 
linen covering, as smooth as glass; and a black veil is thrown over 
the whole, which envelops the head and shoulders. 

**It was very affecting to see these’pious ladies come into court, 
shrinking from the gaze of the multitude, who assembled for the 
express purpose of seeing ‘‘the nuns.’’ I was happy to observe 
the most respectful silence among the crowd, and they were re- 
ceived by the court with every mark of respect. 

‘“* The Superior was first called to testify. She was so much 
agitated, that it was with difficulty she could speak, but after a 
while her self-possession returned, and her answers were all clear 
and perfectly satisfactory. The low, silvery tones of their voi- 
ces, as the nuns were severally examined, formed a striking con- 
frast to the scene around, and the deepest attention was given, to 
catch every syllable they uttered. Mrs. Mary Benedict was very 
interesting, and the sweetness and grace of her manners charmed 
the audience. Mrs. Mary John, the immediate cause of the attack 
on the Convent, wasso overcome when called on for her testimo- 
ny, that she burst into tears; and there were many among the 
most resolute spectators, who could not restrain their own. How 
crue], that these ladies, who had voluntarily resigned the world, 
and were devoting their time and talents to the education of young 
females, and their hearts to God, should thus be brought before 
the public by the assaults of a mob!”’ 


Answ er te Local Charades. 
In No. 6, Court-Heuse. 
In No. 8, Exchange 
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Why was Mr. Elliott, on his last balloon ascension, like the 

Moon on the 30th November last? He was between the Sun anil 

Earth. J. R. F. 





The Poles. 

We do not make these assertions unadvisedly, say the 
Edinburgh reviewers, when we know, that within these 
last twelve months, in this eighteen hundred and thirty- 
third year of Christianity, some 5000 children have 
been torn from their parents,at Warsaw, and in its vicini- 
ty, by Russian soldiers, and carried off in kebitkas (by 
cart loads) to where, their weeping parents knew not. 
The informant who stated this, saw three women in 
Warsaw, who were pointed out to him, as having made 
away with their children, rather than part with them 
thus. As an exchange, 300, so called, schoolmasters, 
have been sent to teach the Poles to pray for the Em- 
peror in Russian, and to learn the blasphemies of a cat- 
echism, which makes a deity of the Czar, 





Interesting Fact. 

A few years ago, a very worthy laboring man in this 
town, who had been so unfortunate as to acquire a habit 
of drinking spirits, becoming convinced of its ruinous 
tendency, had strength of mind sufficient to form an ef- 
fectual resolution of future abstinence. At that time 
he had a wooden box made, with a hole in the lid, and 
labelled “Rum,” into which he every day dropped as 
much money as he had been in the practice of spending 
for liquor. The box was never opened until very re- 
cently, when, on counting the sum, it was found to a- 
mount to no less than one hundred and eight dollars, 
with a part of which he purchased a good house lot, 
and the remainder will go towards putting a neat and 
comfortable new house upon it. Such examples are 
above all praise.—Salem Gazette. 





The Leaf-and-Stem-Basket,—Or, LIiems of 
News. 

Mr. White's picture of the U nfurling of the American Flag at 
Mexico, has had many admiring visiters at the late Hall of the 
South-Carolina Bank. 

The celebrated family of the Rothschilds, consists of five 
brothers, who live in different cities of Europe, and negociate the 
principal monied transactions of the continent 

A Pine-apple is now ripe in an open garden in this city 

We understand that Burrell, who was tried as one of the 

rs, at the burning of the Charlest@wn Convent, has been acquit- 
sad by verdict of the Jury. 

We have heard an intelligent naturalist observe, that the sour 
orange is indiginous in this counuy, and may be seen in Flomda 

Dr. Antomarchi, the favorite hysician, and exile companion 
of Buonaparte, has arrived at New-Orleans, and is to reside in 
this country. 

The revenne collected for eggs alone in the port of Re amegate, 
amonnts to upwards of £7000. and almost all for London 

Mr. Deveaux, a young native artist of great talent, has taken 


riol- 


| rooms as a portrait painter im Tradd-st. 


The Scottsborough Female Institute, near Milled 
commences a new term on the 4th Monday of Janu OF) , wit 
vantages not surpassed by any Female Semim: ay in this country. 

Messrs. Deming and Bulkley, advertise a splendid Pp iano from 
Nunn’s Manufactory, on a new con struction, the 
the strings not being on the sounding-board, but on @ met tlio 
frame. 

The shock of an earthquake was very sensibly felt at George 
town, Ohio, on the 26th Nov. also at Maysville 
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The anthor of “Guy Rivers,’’ is in writing a work of 
@ction, to be entitled, ‘“The Yemassee, or a Romance of Caro- 
lina.”’ 

A great curiosity is exhibited for sale at Mr. Greer’s,161 King- 
street, in a portable, terrestrial globe, which can be expanded in 
& moment to a circumference of 12 feet. 

Entomologists have Jittle interest in endeavoring to preserve 
reptiles with more than six legs; those with more losing their col- 
or in alcohol, and turning to dust when impaled. 

Experienced astronomers have buta slight interest in an eclipse 
af the moon. 

The great Solar Microscope, which magnifies more than one 
hun thousand times, bringing to light animalcules before in- 
visible, is for sale in Charleston, by Mr. Pemble, Church-st. 

Mr. Delacroix teaches the French and Spanish languages in 
this city, without obliging his pupils to commit to memory. 

It is said that the Mosquitoes have multiplied of late years in 
New-York to sach a degree, as to lower the value of estates near 
the Battery. 

Unfortunately for the fair sex, only three ladies were present, 
when Mr. Philips made his admired speech on the cempromise in 
the 8. C. i . 

The South-Carolina Rail-Road Company now offers to convey 
100,000 pounds, or 50 tons, daily. 

It is calculated that there are 100,000 persons inthe city of 
New-York, who attend no place of public worship statedly. 

American cotton-twist has been sold at a cheaper rate in Man- 
chester than English of the same quality. 

‘The Governor of Georgia recommends to the Legislature the 
establishment of Professorships in colleges to fit young men to 
become teachers. 

Emigration to the North Western States is said to be very ex- 
tensive during the present season. 

A mixture of the yolk of an egg and paregoric, is recommend- 
ed for a cough. 

P Children have lately been destroyed by Bears in the middle 
States. 

Difficulties are apprehended between France and the United 
States, on account of a debt due from the former to the latter. 

The turn of warm weather in November called in New Eng- 
land the ‘Indian summer,’’ is termed in New-Orleans ‘‘St. Mar- 
tin’s summer.”’ 

The completion of the ‘Thames tunnel will be immediately 
carried into etfect, the british government having consented to ad- 
vance £250,000 towart's the undertaking. 

Congress have received a copy of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, engraved on copper, and bequeathed to this country by 
La Fayette. 

Progress is making in rebuilding the Parliament Houses. 

The consumption of cotton in England, in November last,was 
dull 20,000 bales a week. 

The Portaguese Chamber of Depaties have unanimously pass- 


ca a very severe law, excluding Don Miguel and his heirs forever 
from the throne 


The passengers on board the Wm. Gibbons, in one of her late | 


uips to New-York, had eccasion to dine but twice. 

yebigh Coal has been lately introduced into Charleston, and is 
said to be twice as economical as Liverpool coal. 

The right of applying a quickyjeasy, and infallible method of 
éxtricating horses from carriages in cases of threatening danger, 
iS for sale at Mr. Meeker’s, Meeting-st. 

Ve have heard the paintings of Mr. Copman, a Danish artist 
nffw in King-st. spoken of in the highest terms. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
A PRIZE THEME. 
Mary Wilitams. 
ary Williams lost her father when about 18 years 
oftage. He died leaving a widow in delicate health, bur- 
dened with the care of three small children, of whom 
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Mary was the eldest. During his long sickness, which 
was the consequence of continued exposure in the warm 
weather of the preceeding Summer, the little farm 
which they occupied and which was their only means 
of support, had been much neglected, and at the time 
of his death wasin a ruinous condition. Their hard 
hearted landlord eagerly demanded their money, and as 
he would not grant them more than a week’s delay, Mrs. 
Williams saw herself reduced to the necessity of sell. 
ing most of her things, only reserving sufficient furni- 
ture for a small house which she took in the neighbour. 
ing town. In a short time she was comfortably settled 
in her new residence, determining to support herself 
by needle-work, with which the neighbouriug gentry 
understanding her intentions, liberally supplied her. 
She was obliged one cold winter’s day to go some 
distance from home to pay some debtsthat she owed, 
and to get some articles for family use. She was de- 
tained longer than she expected, and it was almost 
night when she started to return. Perceiving that a 
storm was brewing, she had almost determined to pass 
the night with a friend who resided in the neighbour- 
hood; but the recollection of the anxiety which her 
children would feel, urged her forward against her bet. 
ter judgment. She had not proceeded very far on her 
journey, when night overtook her. The wind began 
to blow with considerable violence, and the snow fell 
faster and faster; but the anxious mother still went on, 
though her steps gradually became slower and more 
unsteady. In the mean while, time passed slowly a- 
long with the children, who were impatiently waiting 
their mother’s return. Poor Mary endeavoured to con- 
ceal her own anxiety,in order to comfort her little broth- 
er and sister. After having waited a great while for 
her mother, she gave the younger children their supper, 
though her own heart was so full that she could not eat; 
she put the little things to bed and sat down anxiously 
waiting her mother’s return. The poor woman came 
slowly on her way until exhausted with fatigue and be- 
numbed with the cold, she sunk down upon the snow, 
and raising her hands towards Heaven, she prayed that 


God would support and comfort her family, if it were 


not his will to spare her life; but thatif on the contra- 
ry strength were granted her to reach her home, she 
might feel sufficiently grateful. She made one more 
effort, raised herself up, tottered a few steps and fell, 
unable to proceed, though perfectly sensible of her sit- 
uation. In spite of all her efforts to keep herself awake, 
she was sinking into a fatal dose, when she was aroused 
by the barking of a dog; partially raising herself she 
saw a light at a distance; it came nearer and nearer, 
and she at last recognized the voices of her friends, 
who, summoned by Mary, had promptly come to her 
assistance. They raised her carefully, and carried her 
home on a litter, where she was met by her elder daugh- 
ter and a crowd of female friends. A Physician whe 
had been sent for, from a neighbouring town, said, be- 
sides several bruises on different parts of her body, she 
had broken her right arm in her fall, and that he con- 
sidered her recovery very doubtful. Mary became her 
mother’s devoted nurse, watching her all day and all 
night, and endeavouring by a thousand little ettention’, 
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to render her as comfortable as possible. But the time 
was drawing near when Mary’s cares would no longer 
be wanted. Death was fast approaching, and the poor 
invalid fully aware of her situation, called her child- 
ren to her bedside, and said ina feeble voice, “my 
children, I feel that Iam sinking, and before I am ta- 
ken away from youl wish to say a few words to you. 
hove and assist one another. Cherish Virtue and Reli- 
gion. Love and fear God. [expect you my dear Mary, 
to guide and direct your little brother and sister, to bring 
them up in the way they should go; to teach them their 
duty to God, to themselves and to all mankind; to im- 
press on their minds the principles that I have always 
given you, as the guides of your conduct; and remem- 
ber the solemn responsibility which rests upon you, and 
pray daily to your Heavenly Father for assistance and 
direction in your difficult office. I expect from you my 
dear children,” said she, (turning to the younger ones, 
who were sobbing bitterly and burying their faces in 
Mary’s lap,) “implicit obedience to your sister’s com- 
mands; remember now that she is your only guide and 
must supply the place of a mother to you both, that she 
is older than you are, and knows better than you what 
is for your good.” She sunk back exhausted on her 
pillow, and after having rested a few minutes, she di- 
rected Mary to bring her three books which stood ona 
shelf in the corner of the room; taking the largest 
which was a bible containing the family records, she 
said to her, “value this book; remember it wasa dying 
mother’s gift, and make its precepts your guide and 
your consolation in time of trouble.” Mary took the 
book and promised faithful obedience to all she had di- 
rected; she then gave the other two books to the young- 
er children, and told them “to. preserve and value them 
as their mother’s last gift.”” The children took the 
books with tears in their eyes, and having kissed them 
all, she made a short prayer, and laying her head back, 
she calmly breathed her last. The next afternoon the 
village bell was heard mournfully tolling. The funeral 
procession which was composed of the children as 
mourners, and the greater part of the villagers, passed 
solemaly along to the grave yard. The younger child. 
ren during the ceremony were heard passionately ex- 
claiming, “Oh! bring me back my mother, bring her 
back—what shall I do without her?” It was heart 
Breaking to see these poor orphans, without father or 
mother, left alone and desolate in the world. Ah! how 
awful it is to witness the death of any human being, 
even a mere acquaintance, and how much more awtul 
to lose a kind and tender mother who has devoted the 
Best years of her life to us,who has borne with our way- 


ward humours, when all others were completely wear- 


ied with us; who has watched over us through hours of 
suffering and pain, and guided us in the paths of virtue 
avd honor. Cana child repay a parent for all her 
Rindnesses? No,never. All that a child could ever do 
for a mother, would never pay one half of the debt that 
she owes her. Mary returned with her brother and 
sister to their lonely home with a sorrowing heart. She 
retired to rest, after having prayed that support might 





Be given her, to bear up against this heavy trial. She 
continued to work hard, and her little brother and sis- } 
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ter helped her as much as they were able. The kind 
villagers seeing, how industrious these good children 
were, gave them every assistance in their power. The 
owner of the house allowed them to live in it for a ve- 
ry small rent. The ladies in the neighbourhood gave 
Mary a great deal of needle-work, which was always 
returned neatly done at the promised time. She 
taught her little sister to knit stockings not only for the 
use of the family, but to sell to the neighbours, while 
her little brother Charles made rush ets, cut pegs 
for the shoe maker, and ran onerrands. Mary perfor. 
med her promise to her mother, faithfully, and spent 
the little spare time she had in instructing them. 

A year had now passed since her mother’s death, 
and though Mary had almost yielded to despair several 
times, still her firm reliance on Providence, had carried 
her through all her trials. 

One evening having sent the children to play with 
one of their little companions, she sat alone, thinking 
of former times, when her mother used to tell them all 
pleasant stories, and show them the moral of each as she 
told it. A loud rap at the door disturbed the course of 
her thoughts; she rose to open it, and a tall sunburnt 
man stood before her, asking if she were Mary Wil. 
liams. He introduced himself as her uncle John, her 
mother’s only brother, from whom she had not heard 
for many years, and who was always supposed to have 
been shipwrecked on his way to India. He told her 
that having determined to remain in India for a few 
years, he had written a letter to his sister by the return 
of the vessel in which he went out, that the vessel had 
never been heard of since, and that he knowing this, bad 
Written several other letters, none of which she had re- 
ceived; that being wearied of living away from his 
friends, he had determined to bring his little stock of 
money with him and settle near his sister; but her death, 
of which he had just heard, had somewhat altered his 
plan. He bought the farm on which they had former. 
ly lived, and having fitted up the house comfortably and 
even elegantly, he took the children to live with him, 
and proved a kind father to them all. Mary in the 
midst of comfort and prosperity, never forgot the afflic - 
tious which she had formerly suffered, and never allow- 
ed her mother’s last words to be effaced from her mind. 
She grew up a good, kind, and virtuous woman, and by 
her precepts and example, rerdered her brother and 
sister worthy of her mother’s last injunctions. No one 
will doubt, even for a moment, that she succeeded, and 
that they grew up, beloved and respected, by all whe 
knew them. M. L.W, 

Philadelphia, Oct, 1834. 


FOR THE SOUTHEKN BOSE BUD, 


Impromptu to Miss W—. 
A pretty little girl of New-York; something for ha Albam. 


Wert thou on Ashley’s banks, my dear, 
In that sweet land, no longer mine, 
A flow’r the brightest, richest tLere, 
Should in thy bosom shine,— 
But, what the exile may impart, 
The all that fortune leaves to care, 
He gives—a blessing, from his heart, 
For thee, and thine, my deaf, 





. 6, 5. 
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THE HALL OF LEGISLATION. 
A Sketch. 


There was silence in that hall, 

Fill’d by a people’s call ;— 

You could hear a leaflet fall, 
On the air! 


‘There was coldness in that throng, 

Harsh thoughts, and feelings strong, 

And the barbed sting of wrong 
Rankling there. 


Ab, what a spell was wrought, 

Quick as a voiceless thought, 

When Peace, by kindness bronght, 
overed nigh. 


And fair was she to see, 
Her gentle courtesy, 
Damp’d not the spirit free 
In her eye. 
Hand joined with stranger-hand, 
Averted eyes look’d bland, 
They met—a brother band, 
, In that hour. C. G. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
ANNA. 


With the first ray of morning light 
Her face is close to mine—her face all smiles: 
She hovers round my pillow like a sprite 
Mingling with tenderness her playful wiles. 
mall the long day, 
She’s at some bie play; 
Or, twixt her tiny fingers 
The scissors or the needle speeds 
Or some sweet story-book she reads 
And 0’er it, serious, lingers. 


She steps like some glad creature of the air, 
As if she read her fate, and knew it fair,— 
In truth for fate at all she hath no care. 
Yet hath she tears as well as gladness: 
A butterfly in pain, 
Will make her weep for sadness, 
But straight she'll smile again. 
And lately she hath pressed the couch of pain: 
Sickness hath dimmed her eye, 
And on her tender spirit lain, 
And brought her near to die. 


But like the flower 
That droops at evening hour 
And opens gaily in the morning; 
Again her quick eye glows, 
And health’s fresh rose 
Her soft cheek is adorning. 


Hushed was her childish lay: 
fjke some sweet bird did sickness hold her in a net, 
And when she broke away, 
And shook her wings in the bright day, 
Her recent capture she did quite forget. 
What joy, again to hear her blessed voice! 
My heart, lie still! but in thy quietness rejoice! 
“Again, ee , the floor and on the stair, 
Coming and going, I hear her rapid feet. 
Again her little, simple, earnest prayer, 
Hear her, at bed time, in low voice repeat. 
Again, at table, and the fire beside 
Her dear head rises, smiling with the rest. 
Again hor heart and mind are open wide 
‘Fo yield and to receive—bless and be blest, 
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Pliant and teachable, and oft revealin 

Thoughts that must ripen into higher feeling. 
Oh sweet maturity !—the gentle mood 

Raised to the intellectual and the good. 

The bright, affectionate and happy child— 

The woman, pnre, intelligent and mild! 

It must be so:—they cannot waste on air, 

A mother’s labour—and a mother’s prayer. 


A. M. W. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
FAREWELL STANZAS, 


On leaving a Northern City,to three Sisters, Corne. 
lia, Caroline and Mary. 





Ere many days, ere many days, 
And he who fain would never fly, 
Must lose, perchance for aye, the rays, 
That beam from each benignant eye,— 
Yet would he know, when far remote, 
Doomed in some distant wild to pine, 
His memory still was in your thought, 
Cornelia, Mary, Caroline. 


He would rejoice, in graver mood, 
To tarn his thoughts’ direction back, 
And from the dim and gloomy wood, 
Retrace awhile his memory’s track— 
And when sad thoughts would o’er him steal 
When all would teach him to repine, 
From out the three, he’d choose Corneile— 
Cornelia, Mary, Caroline. 


+ But atanotber honr, if thought, 
Less grave, should oversway his breast, 
And gentler moods, by fancy wrought, 
Should move his heart, nor be repress’d; 
Then with a wing as fond as free, 
His soul should seek this land of thine, . 
And choose the last from out the three, — 
Cornelia, Mary, Caroline. 


In wilder hour and livelier mood, 
A laughing spirit should preside, 
And from his memory’s solitude, 
He’d seek a form of fire and pride— 
He’d roam the wilds and deserts drear, 
And where the lights of street shine, 
Choose Mary from the triad there, 
Cornelia, Mary, Caroline. 





W. G.S. 
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MR. PALMER’S EXHIBITION, 
AT SEYLE’S LONG ROOM, 


F the late POLISH REVOLUTION, also the wonderfu |! 
Mechanical Figure of 


NAPOLEON BOUNAPARTE, 
As largeas LIFE, will appear on Horseback. 
THE MUSICAL SOIRF, EVERY EVENING. 
To conclude with 
OMBRES CHINOIS. 
Admission 50 cents—Children half price. 
Doors open at half-past 6, to commence at quarter past 7 o’clock 





Tho Mechanical Pigure of NAPOLEON, will be exhibitetl 
every day from 11 A. M. until 4 P. M. 


Admission 25 cents—Children half price. 


i For particulars, see the Bills of the day. 
Dec. 27. 
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